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ELOCUTION REDIVIVUS 



C. H. WOOLBERT 
University of Illinois 



What's in a name? The answer must be, "It all depends." 
When the name has become synonymous with anathema, then the 
content of the name is a kick and a curse. So has it been with 
our good friend elocution. We might cry out, O Elocution, what 
crimes have been committed in thy name! But, unlike liberty, 
who seems to escape punishment, elocution has had to pay the 
price. To perceive that for years elocution has been behind prison 
bars doing penance requires no imusual keenness of vision. For 
weary decades she has been considered unworthy to associate with 
the companions of her youth. One has not far to go to find an 
educator or other man of "culture" who reviles the very name and 
abominates the very thought of elocution. He shuns her as he 
would a plague. "Keep her out of sight and sound" is his decree. 

And from one point of view, justly so. Think of asking an 
intelligent audience today to sit for a half -hour while an "elocu- 
tionary lady" plays the Lord's Prayer on the voice with variations, 
as it were, in fantastic and gymnastic sKde, rate, force, and quality. 
It has been done, and no doubt can be done before some audiences 
now. But such an "act" might better be staged "in one" only 
in provincial Orpheums and Palace Theaters; it has no place any 
more in good society. It classifies nicely under that expressive 
characterization, "small-town stuff." For committing crimes like 
this it was that the culprit was sentenced to imprisonment. 

But let us cherish no illusions. Many men who revile "mere 
elocutionary tricks" are just as likely to be caught and swayed by 
use of the voice as anybody else; only they are more likely than 
others to feel a dark-brown taste in the mouth after an emotional 
orgy superinduced by exaggerated elocution. That man is a stone 
indeed who can resist the power of a mellow, flexible, melodious, 
resonant, and forceful voice. But the difference between the 
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judicious and the injudicious is that the one grieves after reflection 
while the other believes more and more strongly that he has been 
in the presence of a god. To deny the power of the human voice 
over the thinking and behavior of others is simply futile. Only 
a deaf man can escape the influence of proper vocal methods, and 
even he is likely to get caught in the current of a crowd that can 
hear. Because in our judicious moments we can revile the elocu- 
tion that is only a juggler's trick, we have yet no assurance that we 
can escape the power of intelligent expression that artistically 
sets forth ideas and sentiments according to soxmd elocutionary 
principles. 

To cry "Away with elocution!" is as if one should say, "Away 
with the laws of harmony!" or "o has any technique in the use of 
paints or building materials!" Strictly speaking, elocution is only 
the science of which expression is the art; in common parlance the 
two terms are used interchangeably, mostly in the sense of expres- 
sion. But elocution is properly a matter of classified knowledge, 
the laws on which all expression rests. And as every one of us 
spends much energy and sometimes hours of time each day 
trying to express himself, we are only striking the hand that 
might be of help to us when we revile this science and this art and 
call them hard names. 

It was for its excesses that the old so-called elocution got into 
trouble. When it became a candidate for a place in the curriculum 
of colleges alongside of sister sciences, it found itseK an outcast and 
a pariah. College deans and presidents, scientists and philoso- 
phers and philologists, men who felt themselves the guardians 
of their charges, men who belonged to the cult of the excessively 
judicious, could not allow themselves the grief of seeing their 
wards made into charlatans and mountebanks. That is the way 
they felt about it. As a consequence elocution, in most colleges, 
was given pretty short shrift, and, if tolerated at all, was made a 
handmaiden of rhetoric or maybe only a kind of useful peripatetic 
on the order of a shears grinder or a chimney sweep. 

So the deans and the faculties gave elocution its rightful rank, 
as they deemed, and cast about to find a more or less permanent 
local habitation for it. Where did it seem to belong? More 
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important yet, what department of the faculty could be relied on 
to keep it down ? It was not of the material sciences; it was not 
of the social studies; it was not philology; what was it? Oh, yes, 
it dealt with the same material as that with which the departments 
of literature and rhetoric dealt. Hence it belonged to them. 
What was more vital, in many cases the men in charge of depart- 
ments of English in the larger universities were of that soundness 
of mind that could be relied upon most faithfully to keep the thing 
where it ought to be — mostly out of sight and especially out of 
hearing! So the departments of English were given this unruly 
thing to rule, this wild child of nature to tame. 

How well the guardians have looked to their ward can be seen 
readily by a perusal of the courses of study of the most prominent 
universities east of the Alleghenies. To them first fell the lot C)f 
finding a place for the wanderer; and the place they found, as we 
have intimated, was in jail, where it was ordered to be good. Or 
we might say, it was told, as many of us have been, that little 
children in the family circle are to be seen and not heard. Harvard 
has been the only university in the East that has granted credit 
for voice training as such. Yale treats it, and always had done so, 
as a matter of private coaching. Princeton seems to have given 
it up as unworthy of Princetonians. Pennsylvania and Columbia 
are very temperate in their elocutionary transports, allowing only 
four or five hours of work in pubUc speaking and argumentation. 
Cornell alone among universities east of the Alleghenies has a 
department of public speaking in charge of a full professor. 

But the story is decidedly different in the Middle West. Sepa- 
rate departments of oratory or public speaking seem to be perman- 
ent at Michigan, Chicago, Wisconsin, and Northwestern. Last 
year Iowa joined their number by creating a new department. 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio still keep the work in the 
department of English, but are gradually broadening the field, 
giving the men who teach the subject better academic consideration 
and increased freedom of action. In the smaller colleges of the 
Middle West, subjects based on elocution are deeply rooted. 
Beloit, DePauw, Ohio Wesleyan, Western Reserve, Wooster, 
Miami, Earlham, Albion, Knox, Cornell (Iowa), Carleton — all 
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these make public speaking one of the most important and dignified 
subjects in the curriculum. And they are the strongest academi- 
cally of Middle Western colleges. In fact, the smaller colleges 
throughout the country are keen for work in public speaking. 
In the East what has just been said for the Middle West holds 
true. Bates, Bowdoin, Colgate, Hamilton, Swarthmore, Union, 
Fordham, New York City College, Amherst, and Dartmouth — 
to present an alignment other than the so-called large universities — 
all think highly of public speaking and kindred subjects. In fact, 
the most amazing discovery one makes in examining into this 
subject is that the very institutions that one would look to first 
as the leaders in any valid educational enterprise are the very ones 
that trail the procession. 

Of course there is a valid and understandable reason for this. 
It sounds almost ridiculous, though, when it is stated right out in 
meeting. It is fear; plain, ordinary fear. Three decades ago 
universities really began to find themselves. They began to grow 
up and to become self-conscious. Naturally, at that age, like any 
other adolescent, they wanted to make the best possible appearance 
according to the prevailing mode. Well, it so happened that a 
style of self-repression was just coming in; custom decreed that 
men of culture should be restrained, should never display feeling, 
should hold themselves in under any circumstances. Aiding and 
abetting this attitude — if not the primary sponsor for it — was the 
new scientific spirit which liked to believe that man is at his best 
when he uses only his cold judgment and suppresses all ebuUitions 
of emotion. Elocution allowed for excitement, and so showed man 
at his worst. You see, the man of the laboratory and the library 
has no need to cultivate his vocal powers in his work of research; 
then why should others ? And what educational value could there 
be in the study that had this for its aim ? 

Now this may seem like no reason at all for levying a charge 
of unfair play against the treatment of the prisoner at the bar — 
that her fate has been too often decided by scientists. But if the 
fate of biology had been placed in the hands of the clergy twenty- 
five years ago, biology would have suffered the same penalty that 
elocution has suffered at the hands of scientists and philologists. 
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If agriculture and engineering had been left to the tender care of 
Greek and Latin scholars a half-century ago, there would have 
been another imprisonment for pedagogical trespass. Sad as it 
may seem, there is sometimes lack of breadth and shortness of 
vision even in our most scholarly minds. And elocution has found 
herself in deepest ill-repute among the most scholarly. 

The reason for this is an eloquent tribute to the humanness of 
human nature. Even the most wise fall short in their supply of 
knowledge and discretion. No man can have an absolute sense 
of values. Why should the chemist or the historian or the classicist 
or the philologist feel any need of a science of vocal method ? His 
work is entirely in the library or the laboratory, except for an occa- 
sional excursion to the classroom; and at his table or his desk 
vocal sounds of any kind are a curse, while in the classroom they 
are at least a burden. Hence, being human, he argues that the 
whole enterprise of teaching vocal method is vain, an excrescence 
upon the body scholastic. He looks upon it as a waif, permitted 
to enter the kitchen and sit by the fire occasionally or to do chores 
around the place, but never to be accounted one of the family. 
Elocution thus is a matter for the unwashed, the unregenerate, 
the rabble; but for scholars and scientists and pundits of all com- 
plexions — never! Why, you know, it has no educational value at 
all! Which being interpreted means that inasmuch as they them- 
selves use it not, therefore it is not to be used — a scientific and 
scholarly conclusion, forsooth! 

Thus through some sins of commission of her own and some 
other sins of omission on the part of the jury of her peers, elocution 
has found herself in the toils of the law. But the sentence has just 
about expired; the lady is at this moment leaving the walls of her 
imprisonment; and we may be sure that she has learned her lesson 
and will commit her particular sin no more. At least she may be 
relied upon to behave herself as well as any of the brethren who sat 
on the jury in her case. Possibly they are only average citizens 
after all; most juries are; and the company she encounters in her 
new-found freedom may prove very congenial, in spite of her hard- 
ships. In fact, her acquaintances have shown a disposition to 
greet her arrival with a new and surprising cordiality. There 
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is hardly a gathering of English teachers anywhere in the country 
in which oral matters do not usurp the best time and thought of the 
meeting. The National Council of Teachers of English is con- 
tinually casting about for ideas on how to teach speech methods. 
At its last meeting in Chicago, at Thanksgiving time, 1914, most 
of one session was given over to a s3nnposium on how to provide 
practical methods for teaching oral expression. And "practical 
methods of teaching oral expression" inevitably means a recrudes- 
cence of elocution; there can be no other outcome. 

Reluctantly in some cases, but surely, presidents of universities, 
principals of high schools, and superintendents of grades are asking, 
"What can be done to improve the speech of our boys and girls, 
our young men and young women ? " And most astonishing of all, 
the biologist, the chemist, the classicist, maybe; the economist, the 
political scientist, the historian, surely; the pedagogist, the teacher 
of commercial subjects, the lawyer, inevitably — are casting about 
for the means of adding to their own efficiency on the platform or 
in the deliberative assembly. Scholarship has so far fallen from 
grace as to tr>' now and then to express itself so clearly in written 
treatise that even the lay mind can understand; and it is unques- 
tionably heading toward clear and forceful expression in spoken 
discourse. 

And why not? By what logic can we say that the study of 
rhetorical method is a fit subject for college credit and then deny 
the same rank and dignity to a study of elocutionary method? 
I can tell you; I have heard the answer from the man who exalts 
the scholarly frame of mind. It is this: "Well, a fact is a fact; and 
it takes no oratorical flourish or elocutionary gymnastics to make 
it anything more than a fact." Or men of this type of mind chant. 

It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, truth is so! 

Say they, "The mere juggler of sounds can go hang; truth is truth 
though the heavens fall!" And this is the reason, forsooth, why 
elocution, or the science of vocal method in the interpretation of 
thought, has no place in an educational system! And yet only 
arrogant egotism or narrow blindness dare assert that proper vocal 
method has no place in establishing "truth." 
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What is truth ? When is a fact a fact and when is it something 
else? Who is the final arbiter of what I shall accept as fact? 
Who is going to command you or anybody else to accept this or 
that "truth" on pain of dire penalty? The simple fact is(!), a 
fact is a fact only when you make it so. More accurately, it is a 
fact only when it is received as such. All the fulminating from our 
educational Olympuses, and all the scientific investigation behind 
it, cannot compel a listener to take a statement as fact unless it 
comes to him with the proper marks and trappings. Surely this 
is so of what we say on paper; and it is even more true of what we 
utter with the voice. Why do speakers of known wisdom, men 
who are adepts in uttering their thoughts on paper effectively, 
repeatedly fail when they stand on their feet to say the same thing 
to listeners? The answer is easy enough: listeners accept only 
when "truth" is brought to them in an acceptable way. We are 
not concerned here with what any of us think hearers ought to do ; 
we are privileged only to consider what they actually do. A fact 
is no longer a fact — to a hearer, remember — when it is uttered with 
faulty slide or with indistinct enunciation or with the wrong quality 
of the voice. Never mind what it may be on paper; it positively 
is not fact to the listener if the vocal method does not carry the 
right meaning. And no splitting of hairs or bewailing this as a 
perversion of one's notion of the sacredness of truth will overthrow 
this fact. Truth is truth only as we make it so, both in writing and 
in speech; in speech, most emphatically so. 

How futile it seems, then, to try to make out that because a 
form of presentation of truth takes a change of venue from eye 
training to that of the ear, therefore it must be inferior and 
unworthy! Consider how much we have overworked the eye in 
education and underworked the ear. From primary grade up 
we have made our final stand always on what the eye receives, 
assvmaing that what comes by way of the ear is less trustworthy. 
Probably as a basis of getting at a final test of the pupil's recep- 
tivity, the printed page is more reliable than word of mouth; 
but as a final test only. Probably 75 per cent of our logical impres- 
sions come through the ear — speaking of the ordinary run of men, 
not book people only. Then think of the absurdity, the pitiful 
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lack of judgment, in declaring that cultivation of the ear as a means 
of receiving truth "lacks sound educational values"! And when 
you add to this preponderance of ear training the fact that ear- 
culture is a matter of adjusting such vital relations as logical con- 
nections, personal attitudes, and the exciting of psychological 
responses, how shall we feel toward the literary archaeologist or 
the mathematician or the economic statistician who declares that 
the science of elocution and the art of expression are "lacking in 
educational values"! 

It takes no clairvoyant to see that elocution simply must be 
received back into favor. As the science by means of which we 
teach accuracy of oral expression we cannot do without it and con- 
tinue to be vehicles of the living truth. We have had to give up 
the notion of a divine afflatus; we are thrown flatly back upon a 
matter of sensible — scientific — -method. Without method we 
cannot impart truth. Truth without method often ceases to be 
truth any longer. Yet the scientist and the scholar have no other 
excuse for existence than as messengers of truth; and by all that 
is sane they must give rank to that science that teaches a method 
of imparting it. Time was when this same kind of a defense had 
to be made for rhetoric and composition; but that fight has been 
won, and the teachers of rhetoric are vastly more nvunerous now 
than those of Latin and Greek. We have found that we need them, 
and so we have them. And inasmuch as we cannot do without the 
art of expression, we are going to have a full quota of teachers of 
elocution and other speech subjects. Hence this return to favor 
is for keeps; the teacher of elocution will not only hold what ground 
he has won back, but is very likely indeed to win new territory 
as the years pass by. To the teachers of the subject this conclu- 
sion seems simply inevitable. The prejudice that has made elocu- 
tion synonymous with word juggling and vocal acrobatics has 
become a thing of yesterday; vital human needs positively compel 
a study of how to give adequate vocal expression to the truth that 
is in us; and the educational world, freed now from its fear of the 
elocutionary mountebank, is already finding a dignified and service- 
able use for both the science and the art of speech. 



